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Nigeria 


Nigeria as we know it today is a fairly recent 
creation. Only in 1914 were the Protectorate of 
Northern and Southern Nigeria and the Colony of 
Lagos brought together to form what is now Britain’s 
largest colony. This territory, comparable in size to 
Texas and Arizona combined (373,000 square miles), 
is composed of three Regions or groups of Provinces: 
the Western and Eastern, about equal in size, and the 
Northern, which is over twice as large as the other 
two together. United under a federated system of 
government, which leaves each considerable auton- 
omy, the Nigerians face today the problem of in- 
tegrating these three widely differing economic, 
cultural, and political elements. 

The ‘“Coast’”—a name which aptly summed up 
European knowledge of West Africa for centuries— 
came to know Portuguese voyagers more than 500 
years ago; in the 1590’s came the Dutch, only to find 
themselves challenged by merchant adventurers from 
Denmark and England. Even after the opening up 
of the New World had transformed the West African 
scene and handsome profits were being made by ship- 
ping Africans across the Atlantic, the great territories 
lying inland from the Gulf of Guinea still guarded 
much of their anonymity and mystery. Not without 
reason did the “Coast” earn its grim title “the white 
man’s grave.” Whole ships’ crews died from malaria 
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and yellow fever, travellers disappeared or perished, 
and slave trading with all its attendant horrors con- 
tributed to the making of an evil legend. But the 
story of these lands is also a fine memorial to human 
courage and inquisitiveness. By the energies of men 
like Mungo Park, Captain Clapperton, Richard 
Lander, Dr. Barth, and numerous others the course 
of the Niger and details of the interior gradually be- 
came known. 

As a direct outcome of the suppression of slaving, 
Britain established the Colony of Lagos in 1861. The 
Niger Delta, known as the Oil Rivers, then became 
famous for its palm oil trade. Britain was demanding 
more and more fats for industrial uses, and from this 
narrow strip of coastal land control over the vast 
hinterland was extended slowly, spasmodically, and 
somewhat reluctantly. 

Most of southern Nigeria is low-lying—swamp and 
rain forest—except for the Cameroon Highlands, 
which culminate in Cameroon Mountain, rising 
13,350 feet sheer from the sea. (This mountainous 
area is part of the former German Cameroons, now 
administered by Britain under a United Nations 
trusteeship.) Most of the north, on the contrary, is 
upland savanna. Towards the center lies the Jos 
Plateau, rising to more than 5,000 feet and forming 
a fine, rolling, natural pastureland for the herds of 
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cattle belonging to the nomadic Fulani people. ‘To 
the northeast the land slopes imperceptibly down to 
Lake Chad, around whose shores are still found 
many species of big game which have become rarities 
elsewhere. 

Being wholly within the tropics, it is only in the 
mountains or on the Plateau that there are relatively 
cool days. In the more humid south, temperatures 
rarely exceed 100° F. At the end of the dry season, in 
March and April, Northern Nigeria can be like an 
oven with shade temperatures shooting up to 120°. 
Every newcomer to the country early hears about the 
Harmattan, the northeast trade wind that blows from 
the Sahara during the dry season, bringing cool nights 
as far south as the coast for a short time each year. 
But in the north this advantage is likely to be offset 
by the dust-filled air and the excessively low humidity. 

As may be seen on the map, rainfall is more than 
abundant in the south, about 140 inches on the aver- 
age in the wet delta lands of the east, and 375 inches 
a year at Debundscha at the foot of Cameroon Moun- 
tain—one of the wettest spots on earth. In the north, 
on the other hand, rainfall is scanty (less than 15 
inches a year in places), and is restricted entirely to 
the wet season from June to September. 

With a population of 31 million, Nigeria is one of 
the most densely peopled territories in the African 
continent. The average density for the whole country 
is 83 per square mile, but this figure covers up a most 
unequal distribution. Over large parts of the so-called 
Middle Belt, the density is less than 5 per square 
mile, partly as a result of past slaving raids. The 
fertile area around Kano on the contrary supports 
nearly one-quarter of the North’s population and 
Kano Province averages 212 persons per square mile. 
In small areas of Iboland, in south-central Nigeria, 
densities as high as 1,000 per square mile are not 
unknown and excess ve use of the land is creating 
an increasingly urgent erosion problem. 

The urbanization in Western Nigeria has no 
parallel in the rest of the continent. The Yoruba 
people early established themselves here in large 
settlements, partly for defense reasons; but their larg- 
est city, Ibadan, with a population of 459,196, is a 
comparative newcomer. Perhaps “city-village”” would 
be a better description of this urban sprawl, for a 
large proportion of its inhabitants are even today 
linked more intimately with rural than with urban 
activities: almost one-quarter of the men are engaged 
in agriculture, not to mention the women who handle 


the marketing of farm produce. Another large city 
in the southwest is Lagos (230,000), the principal 
port, which is peopled mostly by Yorubas, but with 
a strong colony of Ibos. Kano (127,000), vastly differ- 
ent in origins and appearance from its southern rivals, 
was a thriving trans-Saharan caravan metropolis in 
days gone by; today it is the chief center for the ex- 
port of the Northern Region’s groundnuts. 

About 67 per cent of Nigeria consists of unculti- 
vated land and bush, about 14 per cent lies fallow, 
about g per cent is under farm crops, and about 714 
per cent is forest reserves. As in other parts of tropical 
Africa, low agricultural productivity joins with dis- 
ease and malnutrition to form a vicious circle, from 
which the Nigerian finds it hard to break away. Yet 
the outlook is hopeful, for great strides have already 
been made in combatting sleeping sickness and other 
prevalent diseases. The time may well come when 
education and medicine will remove the disease 
checks, and the population will enter a period of 
more rapid expansion, with more land of necessity 
coming under the hoe. 

At present the population cannot be said to be 
undernourished but, as in so many parts of Africa, the 
diet is unbalanced. In the south meat is expensive and 
of poor quality and the southerner eats a starchy diet 
of yams and cassava supplemented by beans and palm 
oil, with practically no animal protein. It is only in 
the north and on the highlands, where there are no 
tsetse flies, that cattle rearing is possible and a more 
balanced fare is available. At present cattle are 
brought south by rail or on the hoof. It is a familiar 
sight to see columns of humped Fulani cattle and, 
invariably, a few members of the long-horned Lake 
Chad breed, wending their way south along the many 
cattle trails which connect the north and south far 
more surely than do the few dirt roads. After their 
long trek through fly-infested bush with little food 
and water, the cattle are in poor condition when they 
reach such markets as Ibadan and Lagos. Fly-resistant 
cattle, notably the Ndana breed from French terri- 
tory, are being introduced to the savannas of the 
south, and this may lead eventually to the establish- 
ment of mixed farming there, with a consequent im- 
provement of the local diet. 

Besides cattle, food crops, cotton, and tobacco 
raised mainly for local use, Nigeria is a major pro- 
ducer of world commodities. It has a flourishing ex- 
port trade in hides and skins; in past centuries 
Nigerian leatherwork made its appearance on the 
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Mediterranean littoral and was incorrectly named 
‘Morocco leather” in Europe. Though surpassed in 
cocoa exports by its near neighbor, the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria still supplies one-sixth of world exports, and 
its crop is less prone to the ravages of swollen shoot 
disease than is that of the Gold Coast. In recent years 
rubber and timber have become increasingly impor- 
tant trade items. 

Since 1945 Nigeria has supplied more than one- 
third of the world’s exported groundnuts. Its im- 
portance as a producer of palm products is even more 
striking. Normally half of the world’s exports of palm 
kernels, and one-third of its exports of palm oil come 
from the territory. 

Nigeria also has a number of valuable minerals. 


‘The loss of Malayan resources during the war led to 
a drive to increase its output of tin. It now produces 
about one-eighth of world supplies, but unfortu- 
nately reserves are running low. Nigeria is first in 
world production of columbite, a mineral which is 
worked in association with tin and which is much in 
demand as a metal for special steels in gas turbines. 
The presence of low-grade uranium and niobium ores 
was reported last year in northern Nigeria, but the 
problem of metallurgical treatment is as yet unsolved. 
Thin seams of low-grade coal from the Enugu district 
supply the country with all its internal needs, and 
exploration for oil is in progress. But it is unlikely 
that there are extensive new areas of mineral wealth 
awaiting easy exploitation and present waning min- 
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eral resources are not a sound basis for future 
prosperity. 

As exports are almost entirely raw materials or 
food, they are open to wide fluctuations in price, and 
the peasant farmers who produce them are at the 
mercy of distant markets. The economic expediency 
of cash crop farming in this young and rather poor 
country, however, cannot be doubted. ‘The standard 
of living is very slowly rising and many Africans, 
cocoa farmers and timber merchants, for example, 
have become relatively rich. Indeed there is a great 
temptation for farmers to neglect the growing of food 
crops altogether and reap rewards in cash when prices 
for export crops are high. 

The absence of large-scale industry that could off- 
set some of the uncertainties of a peasant economy is 
a handicap. Craft industries are already well estab- 
lished and could act as the basis for expansion in tex- 
tiles and leather goods, for instance. The most 
suitable development would be a wide range of sec- 
ondary industries. Fruit canning plants, oil mills, and 
a large tobacco factory are now thriving and could be 
multiplied. Considerable hydroelectric power for fu- 
ture industries could be obtained on the Jos Plateau. 

Obviously, Nigeria must depend for some time 
to come upon agriculture and its related industrics. 
It is therefore imperative to increase agricultural pro- 
ductivity. As long as the farmer has about seven times 
as much land in bush as he has in cultivation he can 
practice bush-fallow cultivation and will not destroy 
the soil. But this is no longer the case in many parts 
of Nigeria, particularly in the Eastern Region where 
there is already a scarcity of land which, coupled with 
excessive rainfall, accentuates the dangers of over- 
cropping. Mechanized farming techniques may be 
effective in large-scale farming on river bottom land 
in the north, but their application to the forest 
country of the south introduces a host of new prob- 
lems arising from the heavy rainfall and the lack of 
really level land. 

One of the possible solutions to the problem of 
increasing agricultural productivity is being dem- 
onstrated in the Niger Agricultural Project at Mokwa 
in the sparsely populated Middle Belt. Here the re- 
sponsible government agency clears new land by 
mechanized means; it then becomes the task of the 
peasant farmer to cultivate his guinea corn and 
groundnuts with his traditional hand tools on the new 
farm provided for him. Actually, hand labor for clear- 
ing bush, cutting roads, and demolishing termite hills 


often proves to be more eflicient and infinitely cheaper 
than mechanical methods. ‘The main value of such a 
project lies in the partnership of government agency 
and peasant farmer. With the addition of a commer- 
cial interest, such partnerships seem to be even more 
successful. In eastern Nigeria, for instance, the United 
Africa Company, the government, and the farmer are 
joining forces to build up palm oil and rubber planta- 
tions. At long last the quality of palm produce is im- 
proving—and improve it must to compete with the 
rapidly expanding Belgian Congo plantations. 
Another problem that must be solved for satisfac- 
tory development is the paucity of communications. 
It is estimated that Nigeria requires a 50 per cent in- 
crease in road mileage before it can be said to possess 
even adequate communications. Roads, unfortu- 
nately, are expensive to construct and difficult to 
maintain. In the entire country there are only some 
1,100 miles of tarred roads. The two single railroad 
lines linking the north and south are constantly over- 
burdened. The north’s 1954 groundnut harvest will 
not be exported until some time in 1955 because the 
railroad cannot cope with the traffic. The famous 
Kano “pyramids,” in which thousands of tons of 
groundnuts are stored, are now a familiar sight within 
the city. However, it is encouraging to see the pro- 
gress made in air communications; Nigerians are 
becoming increasingly air-travel conscious. Not only 
has Nigeria an internal airways system of great value, 
but Kano has become an international airport, a 
veritable crossroads for craft flying to all parts of 
Africa. To see the modern airliner taxi majestically 
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past turbanned Hausa onlookers is indeed to catch a 
glimpse of changing Africa. 

Because of the great diversity of languages, cul- 
tures, and religions, changes are taking place in 
Nigeria at differing rates in different parts of the 
country. Even within regions people do not see eye to 
eye: the Yorubas and Ibos in the south, for instance, 
and the Ibibios and the Ijaws on the fringes of 
Iboland; the Hausa peoples and the Kanuris of Bornu 
Province. But generally it may be said that the north 
has been slower to respond to new ideas than the 
south. Most of the ruling families in the north are 
drawn from the Fulani, a people probably Berber in 
origin; the “cow” Fulani still cling to the old way of 
life and are quite distinct from their now sedentary 
relations. In the predominantly Moslem north, pic- 
turesque titles like Sultan of Sokoto, Emir of Kano, 
and Shehu of Bornu, still carry weight and prestige. 
In the Middle Belt 90 per cent of the population is 
classified as “pagan,” a term which itself covers many 
fragmented groups, speaking a great variety of lan- 
guages, who took refuge from the Moslem invasions 
in difficult rocky terrain. The south, on the contrary, 
has seen the rise of a new class, the political leaders, 
who now hold key positions in the government. 

With all these reasons for cleavage there is as yet 
little national feeling in Nigeria. Indeed, some people 
question the wisdom of yoking together such dis- 
similar elements. The immediate clashes are over the 
rate of advance toward self-government. The south- 


erners are unanimous in demanding that goal by 
1956, while the northerners are hesitant. Perhaps they 
fear domination by “trousered folk with plenty learn- 
ing but little wisdom.” In the summer of 1953, the 
outlook was gloomy; both the North and the West 
had threatened to secede. The proposal that Lagos 
should become Federal territory was a seemingly un- 
acceptable idea to the Yoruba Western Region; yet 
the North must be guaranteed access to the sea. The 
Lagos Conference, held in January, 1954, has changed 
the picture for the better. Self-government is assured 
by 1956 for those Regions that desire it and to the 
extent of their capabilities. Greater decentralization 
of powers reflects the strong regional differences, and 
the Southern section of the Cameroons has won its 
independence from the Eastern Region to become 
quasi-Federal territory. Lagos is to remain Federal 
territory, at least until 1956. What is important is that 
these Regions emerge on the international scene as 
one unified country and not as three small, weak, in- 
dependent units. 

Political controversy must not be allowed to over- 
shadow the fact that unless self-government comes 
under conditions in which the people can stand on 
their own feet economically, it will have little reality. 
For some time to come Nigeria will need to look be- 
yond its frontiers for capital and technical assistance, 
and it will assuredly find the West most willing to 
offer such. As in the other black democracies that are 
emerging today in Africa, the problem now is to en- 
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